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Independent Research Scholar 
Berlin, Germany 


Focusing on one of the most prominent sacred sites of goddess(es) worship in India, the Nilacala 
(blue hill) of Guwahati in Assam, this article delineates the historical evolution of a local goddess 
cult and its association with the groups of multiple feminine deities. Based on literary, inscriptional, 
archeological and oral sources, it demonstrates three phases of transition amidst political changes: 
(i) worship of yoni, the local sacred geography, by autochthonous people, (ii) the reorganized 
Tantric yogini cult associated with a new regional goddess, who was worshipped by the ruling 
family of the Mlecchas and the Palas and ( iii) the magical and comprehensive Mahavidyas and 
the restored goddess Kamakhya cult by the Koches. Here the transition does not mean a sudden 
change, but a steady process by which a former tradition not only altered but also continued and 
acquired new connotation in a different socio-religious context. Instead of applying the analytical 
distinction which often simplifies the multi-sided and prevalent traditions in the form of binary 
opposition such as ‘tribal/Hindw’ or ‘local/universal’ or ‘Tantric/Puranic’, this article shows 
how the divergent strands of incompatible religious traditions became mutually dependent. 


Keywords: Yoni, Yogini, Mahavidya, Tantric goddess, Kamariipa, Kamakhya, Koch Behar, Assam 
Introduction 


The popularity and complexity of goddess(es) traditions in South Asia have led to 
studies with different approaches and perspectives on the relationship between 
religion, society and gender. While the earlier works using archeological and 
literary evidence tended to look at the worship of goddess(es) as an uneven but 
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continuous and developing history,' there has been an apparent growth of stud- 
ies on goddess(es) traditions focusing on specific regions, locales and social 
communities.’ 

The latter approach has brought about a considerable particularization of 
goddess(es) traditions in terms of space. However, it often overlooks the fact that 
a particular locale itself has undergone several phases of transition and re- 
formulation over a period of time. Since these studies mainly emphasize the present 
religious practices and contemporary social setting rather than that of the past, 
the dominance of synchronic socio-functional and socio-structural understanding 
is inevitable. Thus the bulk of literary and religious texts and a number of inscrip- 
tional and archeological sources are often disregarded or randomly used in the 
consideration of specific locale of a goddess(es) cult. 

A more critical problem, however, is that the former approach dealing with a 
broad history of goddess(es) traditions could hardly address the concerns raised 
by recent researchers equipped with social science methodologies. The generalized 
hypothesis that the worship of goddess(es) has been one of the most prevalent 
and persistent religious traditions in India through the ages—almost as a pan- 
Indian feature—was not critically examined in terms of time, space and socio- 
political context. Barring a few works,’ the histories of goddess(es) traditions 
were often deficient in the understanding of the historical process. Here, the under- 
standing of historical process means an inquiry into (i) the diachronic stages which 
have become petrified in the multilayered synchronic and contradictory contexts; 
(ii) the dialectical religious mechanism through which countless local deities and 
their cults get into the larger ‘Hindu’ tradition and in turn lend ‘Hindu’ tradition 
its local features and practices; (iii) the process of transition and continuity in 
which a former tradition not only altered but also continued and acquired new 
connotations in a different socio-political context. 


' There are two kinds of works. The first one focuses on the broad evolution of goddess(es) trad- 
itions usually beginning with the archeological findings at the Indus Valley and continuing through 
the Vedic and later so-called ‘Hindu’ goddess(es) cults. Some examples include N.N. Bhattacharyya 
(1970, 1974), P. Jayakar (1980), P. Kumar (1974), P.K. Agrawala (1984) and so on. The second one 
follows the traditional indological concern on religious texts. Some of them also suggest important 
historical considerations on the making of Sakta theology. See K.R. van Kooij (1972), T.B. Coburn 
(1988), C. Mackenzie Brown (1992) and K. Chakrabarti (2001: 165-234). 

? This approach usually involves folkloristic, sociological, anthropological and psychological 
methodology. It often emphasizes a particular type of social system, the geographical setting, a tem- 
poral event such as ritual and festival and the personal religious experience rather than looking at 
broad sweeps of general history. See S.S. Wadley (1985), W.S. Sax (1991), K.M. Erndl (1993), 
S. Caldwell (1999) and L. Biernacki (2007). 

3 The most pioneering and provocative work is D.D. Kosambi’s (1962) on the cult-sites of Mother 
Goddess. G.D. Sontheimer’s work (1993: 34-68) gives us insights into the history of forest and 
pastoral goddesses in Western India. A. Eschmann (1978) clarified the historical process of Hindu- 
ization of tribal goddesses in Orissa. B. Schnepel’s ethno-historical work (2002: 229-92) on the 
royal patronage of tribal goddess and the Dasara festival of Orissa also focused on the historical tran- 
sition of goddess(es) traditions. 
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The Nilacala (blue hill) in Assam, the sacred abode of the well-known goddess 
Kamakhya, has been one of the most significant Sakta-Tantric centres from the 
early medieval period and attracts millions of devotees from the neighbouring 
states even today. Even though there are several works on the cult of goddess 
Kamakhya, examining its religious, socio-cultural and political aspects,* many of 
them tend to look at ‘an uninterrupted continuity’ of the cult from the past to the 
present and disregard historical change. In particular, the arguments emphasizing 
the linkage between the Kamakhya cult and so-called ‘tribal groups’ in present 
Assam are often based on an essentialist view. It assumes that these social groups 
have remained without socio-religious change during roughly two thousand years 
or even more.’ 

By focusing on not only the temple of goddess Kamakhya but also a cluster of 
sacred places at the Nilacala, I will argue the transformations of a local goddess 
cult and her association with different groups of multiple feminine deities and the 
importance of aniconic symbol of worship which recurrently continued till now. 
Three important historical phases of transition are posited in this article. First, the 
worship of yoni; second from the yoni to the yoginis; and third to the Mahavidyas. 
These important transitions roughly coincide with the change of ruling dynasties 
of Kāmarūpa from the early medieval to the medieval period. The Mlecchas, the 
Palas and the Koches established different polities but continuously sought for 
their legitimization from the worship of goddess Kamakhya. The argument of 
this article is based on the textual references composed in the eastern region such 
as the Kalika Purdna,°® the Mahābhāgavata Purana’ and the Yogini Tantra,’ the 
archeological remains at the temple site and oral traditions. 


4 The pioneering research on the goddess Kamakhya was done by B.K. Kakati (2003, originally 
published in 1948). For the textual study on the Kālikā Purdna and the goddess Kamakhya cult in the 
early history, see K.R. van Kooij (1972). For the general features of the cult, see K.P. Goswami 
(1998). Socio-cultural aspects of the cult and present religious practices in the Nilacala temple com- 
plex were discussed by N.R. Mishra (2004). The recent work of H. Urban (2010) deals with a wide 
range of materials and reflects on the various issues on the Kamakhya cult and the socio-political 
dimension of Tantric traditions. 

5 See B.K. Kakati (2003: 38), N.R. Mishra (2004: 15-17), G.P. Singh (1990: 252-57), and H. 
Urban (2010: 44-46); Though the anthropological data offers us an insight into the past, its application 
to the discussion on the historical process requires more serious reconsideration on the way that the 
data has been formulated. 

6 It was probably composed before the eleventh century in Assam or in that part of Bengal which 
was very close to it. See R.C. Hazra (1963: 245). On the other hand, K.L Barua (1933: 163) noticed 
in the text (55. 17) an allusion to the king Dharmapala of Kamariipa, and consequently placed the 
text at the end of the eleventh century and the beginning of the twelfth century. With regard to the 
geographical provenance of the text see R.C. Hazra (1963: 232) and K.R. van Kooij (1972: 4). 

7 The text has been assigned to not later than the twelfth century in Bengal and most probably in 
its eastern part which was adjacent to Kamartipa by R.C. Hazra (1963: 277-80, 280-82). 

8 From the description of the Ahom and the Kocha (Koch) kings and the wars they fought against 
Mughals and Afghans and other details connected with these events, it is argued that the Yogini Tantra 
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Yoni and Sacredness of Local Geography 


The present sacred complex of the Nilacala located about two kilometres west of 
Guwahati on the southern bank of the Brahmaputra river in north-east India ap- 
parently shows an encapsulation of different trends of goddess(es) worship. One 
of the peculiar features is that the Mahavidyas were found as a group and each of 
them has an independent sacred abode and shrine. The group of Mahavidyas, 
which consisted of ten goddesses, viz. Kali, Tara, Tripurasundarī (Sodasz), 
Bhuvanesvari, Bhairavi, Chinnamasta, Dhtimavati, Bagalamukhi, Matangi and 
Kamali, is the most comprehensive Sakta Tantric pantheon. Although some god- 
desses from the group are traced back to the very early phase of history, the ten 
Mahavidyas have been known as a distinctive cluster from at least the twelfth 
century in the eastern region.” The ten Mahavidyas are often represented as a 
group in some goddess temples. Their images are usually painted on the temple 
walls. Sometimes the presiding goddess of a temple in which the Mahavidyas are 
depicted is herself one of them. However, the temples of Mahavidyas, especially 
as a group, are extremely rare and sacred places associated with the worship of 
Mahavidyas are not so commonly known.!! 

Among the ten Mahavidyas of the Nilacala, Sodasi, Matangi and Kamala reside 
inside the Kamakhya temple and the other seven Mahavidyas take independent 
small shrines.” It is difficult to determine precisely the chronology of construction 
of the Mahavidyas temples. None of these temples bear inscriptions or records 
related with the establishment. Even the archeological report on the Kamakhya 
temple does not contain any reference to the small temples of the Mahavidyas.'* 


evolved in Kamaripa around the latter part of the sixteenth century. For general information about 
the text, see Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: intro, xxxvii) and T. Goudriaan and S. Gupta (1981: 85). 

° J.E. Shin (2007: 120). 

10 D, Kinsely (1998: 15-17). 

1 In several Sakta pithas of West Bengal, I have come across a few goddess(es) shrines which 
have the images of the Mahavidyas such as the Chinnamasta temple in Vishnupur, the Nandikeswart 
temple in Sainthiya and the Ateswari (locally known as Pullara) temple in Attahas. However, most of 
the images are relatively recent and there are no independent shrines of the Mahavidyas. 

12 The temples dedicated to Tara and Kali stand on the east side of the Kamakhya temple, near the 
east gate, and the Chinnamasta temple is situated on the south east side, close to the Kalt temple. The 
temple dedicated to Dhūmāvatī is found on the southern side of the Kamakhya temple. To the south 
of the Kamakhya temple on a lower level, there is the temple of Bhairavi which also has the temple 
of Hara (Visnu in Heruka incarnation). The Bhuvanesvari temple is situated on the highest peak of 
the Nilacala and the temple of Bagalamukhi is found on the way to the Bhuvanesvari temple. Both 
temples are on the eastern side of the Kamakhya temple. 

13 Most archeological reports on the Kamakhy4 temple are silent on the presence of Mahavidyas 
shrines. See R.D. Banerji (1924-25: 101 ff.) and T.N. Ramachandran (1936-37: 60-61). Besides, 
most of the works on architecture of Assam do not contain any valuable information of the temples 
of the Mahavidyas. 
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Though local priests claim that the temples dedicated to the Mahavidyas were 
established along with the main temple of Kamakhya," there is little literary and 
inscriptional evidence corroborating the local belief. However, the architectural 
features and some components of each temple suggest that there had been con- 
tinuous construction and re-construction in the Nilacala temple complex during 
the early medieval period." 

The worship of the group of multiple feminine divinities seems to have begun 
much earlier than the time of actual temple construction and there must have 
been a certain continuity and change in the tradition. At many sacred places, a 
particular geographical feature, such as mountain, rock, cave, pool, river or pond, 
is considered as a vital object of worship rather than the temple structure itself. 
The temple simply serves to ‘mark, specify or objectify the sacredness of the 
local geography. The temple does not enhance the sacredness of the place so 
much as the place enhances the sacredness of the temple.’’® 

In the case of the temple of goddess Kamakhya, the innermost sanctum, called 
garbhagrha, is a cave located below the ground level. The garbhagrha is small, 
dark and reached by descending narrow steep stone steps. Inside the cave, there is 
a sheet of stone that slopes downwards from both sides, meeting in a yoni-like 
depression, some ten inches deep. This hollow is constantly filled with water 
from an underground perennial spring. It is the vulva-shaped depression that is 
worshipped as the goddess Kamakhya herself and considered as the most important 
pitha (sacred abode) of the Devi. The heavily smeared vermilion paste on the 
stone symbolizes blood. It closely resembles the female genitalia. The Kalika 
Purdana’s (hereafter KP) description of the yoni of the goddess Kamakhya almost 
agrees with our observation." The Yoni Tantra mentions ‘yonigarta’ (the cleft of 
yoni) several times which designates Kamaripa, or rather the shrine of the goddess 
Kamakhya.'® The garbhagrhas of the temples of Mahavidyas are relatively small 
and not well embellished compared to that of Kamakhya. However, the actual 
object of worship of each temple is more or less the same as that of the Kamakhya 
temple, that is, the yoni-form stone, filled with water. 


14 Personal communication with Himangsu Sarma, a priest in the Kamakhya temple and Basanta 
Sarma, a priest in the Bagalamukhi temple in 2003. 

15 S. Sharma (2003: 6) observes that rock cut sculpture and architectural components strewn in the 
vicinity have been stylistically dated to the eighth-ninth century, the eleventh-twelfth century, the 
thirteenth—fourteenth century and even later. 

16 D, Kinsely (1987: 184). 

17 <., [Inside the cave] that stone there is the yoni in the form of stone, which are twelve angulas 
in width and twenty angula length, gradually narrowing and sloping and lying along the BhasmasSaila. 
It is reddish in colour like vermilion or saffron, which fulfills all desires. On that female organ the 
amorous goddess Kamakhya, who is the supporter and the source of the world, and the primordial 
force, the eternal one, always amuses herself in five different forms.” KP (Shastri 1992: 62.88b—90). 

'8 Yoni Tantra (Schoeterman 1980: IV, 2d) and cf. J.A. Schoterman’s Introduction to the Yoni 
Tantra (1980: 6). 
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A cave (guhd) is often regarded as a secret place of the earth which has mys- 
terious powers, and a stone and water are important primeval elements of un- 
anthropomorphic form which represents the goddess. Whereas deities are usually 
represented by iconic and anthropomorphic figures in popular Hinduism, such 
non-iconic symbolism was usually found in goddess(es) cults of autochthonous 
people and village goddess(es) worship in open places. The cave in the Nilacala 
where the yoni is located seems to have been a local cult spot from fairly early 
times before it was converted into the important part of the goddess temple.” 

It is assumed that the early inhabitants of Assam such as Kirdtas were possibly 
associated with the worship of the goddess in non-anthropomorphic form. Though 
it is still difficult to assert the original home of Kirdtas,”' their connection with 
the forests and mountains of the eastern region is substantiated by a set of sources. 
In the Mahabharata,” it is said that Bhagadatta, the king of Pragjyotisa, accom- 
panied by his army comprising Cinas, Kirdtas and other warriors living on the 
sea coast, went to fight in aid of Duryodhana. The eastern home of Kirdtas is 
further endorsed by statements of the Purdnas: ‘On the east of Bharata dwell 
Kirātas and on the west Yavanas’ is repeated in most of them. 

The paucity of evidence prevents us from tracing the religious practices of the 
Kirdtas in the early phase. However, the later Vedic references to the Kirdta in 
the context of human sacrifice may allude to an important aspect of their religious 
custom. The Vajasaneyi Samhita and the Taittirtya Brahmana*™ describing 
Purusamedha, dedicate a Kirāta to (or for) caves (guhabhyah kirātam). Though 
it is difficult to ascertain whether caves were sacred places or objects of worship, 
there must have existed a special relation between Kirdtas and caves as was 
perceived by Vedic composers. The wild forest dwellers’ relation with caves 
(darigrihas) was also mentioned in the Kumdrasambhava (1. 10).” 

The sanctity of the cave in the Nilacala is well documented. The KP mentions 
a cave created by Manobhava (Kama) in the NilaSaila (the mount of Nila, i.e., the 
Nilacala)* and the Yogini Tantra also refers to the Nilacala as ‘manobhavaguha@’ 


1 For the discussion of aniconic worship, see A. Eschmann (1994: 213-20) and C. Mallebrein 
(1999: 141-42). 

20 D.C. Sircar (1998: 9) assumed that the Nilacala had been one of the three centres of the ancient 
yoni worship. He tried to identify the Nilacala with the Gaurisikhara where the Stanakunda (a Sakta 
holy place associated with yoni worship) was situated according to the Tirtha-yatra section in the 
Vana parvan (82. 131) of the Mahabharata. 

21 Tt is not entirely clear whether Kirdtas was a general term applied to only the autochthonous 
inhabitants in eastern region or denoted any forest dwellers. A. Parasher (1991: 191) concludes that 
when Kirdtas was used in a general context, it applied to any forest tribe. However, when it was ap- 
plied to a specific tribe, this tribe must have been one of many tribes, which inhabit the north-eastern 
hills of India. 

2 V.S. Sukthankar et al. (1940: 19, 14-15). 

3 Yajurveda Samhita (Griffith 1990: XXX.16) and Taittriya Brahmana (Kumar 1988: III. 4.12.1). 

4 Cited in V.S. Agrawala (1970: 131). 

25 KP (Shastri 1992: 62.88a). 
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(the cave of Manobhava).”° The earliest inscription of Assam, which was dis- 
covered on the north eastern slope of the Nilacala, records the construction of a 
cave (guhā) or a cave-temple by Maharajadhiraja Surendravarman in the fifth 
century.” It appears that the local cult spot was gradually converted into the 
brahmanical sacred centre. 

With regard to the religious custom of Kirdtas the KP gives us important infor- 
mation. It describes the earlier inhabitants of Kamartipa as Kirdtas with ‘shaven 
heads and yellow skins.’ They are said to be ‘strong, ferocious, ignorant and ad- 
dicted to meat and liquor.” Besides, it was admitted that the goddess Kamakhya 
had been worshipped in the Kirātas before Kamaripa was brought under the sphere 
of brahmanical influence, which was symbolically described in the narrative of 
Naraka.” The non-brahmanical mode of worship of Kirdtas was also recorded in 
the Yogini Tantra. It is said that dharma originated from Kirdtas, involving sexual 
freedom and the consumption of ducks, pigeons, tortoises, boars and other impure 
animals, which prevailed in Kamaripa.” 

The cult of goddess Kamakhya seems to have remained beyond brahmanical 
ambit till the end of the seventh century. The ruling family of Kāmarūpa during 
the Bhauma-Varmans dynasty did not pay any attention to her. No inscription 
of this period has mentioned the goddess Kamakhya or her sacred abode. Besides, 
there is little epigraphic and textual evidence referring to the special relation 
between king Naraka, the legendary progenitor of Kamariipa and the goddess 
Kamakhya. It is more than likely that their relation was not established during 
this early period. Furthermore, Hsuan Tsang who lived for some time at the court 
of the king Bhaskaravarman in the seventh century is silent about the goddess 
Kamakhya and the sacred complex of the Nilacala.*! 


Making of the Regional Goddess of Kamarupa 


By the end of the seventh century or the beginning of the eighth century political 
power passed from the hands of the Bhauma-Varmans to the Mlecchas (or alter- 
natively the line of Salastambha).” The character and position of the goddess 


26 Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: I, 11, 35). 

27 Umachal rock inscription of Surendravarman, in M.M. Sharma (1978: 2). 

28 KP (Shastri 1992: 38, 102—03a); Referring to inhabitants at the time of his visit to the court of 
Bhaskaravarman in the early seventh century, Hsuan Tsang states that their language differed from 
that of mid-India. He describes ‘the inhabitants of Kamariipa as having a tall stature and being dark 
yellow in complexion, simple, honest but possessing a wild and impetuous nature.’ Si-Yu-Ki (Beal 
1994: TI. 196). 

» KP. Ibid. (38, 100-03). 

3° Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: II. 9. 13-16). 

3! §i-Yu-Ki (Beal 1994: pt. II, 196). 

32 The Hayunthal plates of Harjaravarman (in M.M. Sharma (1978:90)), which is the one of earliest 
epigraphic records of the dynasty so far discovered (possibly dating to the middle of the ninth century), 
say *... therefore, O King, your descendents will be called the name Mlecchas.’ 
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Kamakhya seems to have been critically changed during the Mleccha dynasty 
around the ninth century. Though the political transition in Kāmarūpa from the 
Bhauma-Varmans to the Mlecchas and ethnic identity of the latter have been subject 
of considerable controversy, it is mostly considered that the Mlecchas were local 
inhabitants. It is argued that Salastambha was a local tribal chief originally owing 
allegiance to the king of the dynasty of Bhauma-Varmans, and successfully 
eliminated his overlord. ‘Mlecchas’ may be the Sanskritized form of the tribal 
name Mech in this case.” 

As the ruling family of Kamaripa had ascended from the local inhabitants, 
the goddess Kamakhya began to appear in some official records and her pres- 
ence was significantly recognized. The first epigraphic references to the goddess 
Kamakhya are found in the Tezpur plates and the Parbattya plates of the time of 
Vanamalavarmadeva in the mid-ninth century. It refers to the presence of the god 
Kameévara and goddess Mahagauri on the top of a hill called Kamakitagiri.** On 
the other hand, the Devi Purdna says: ‘the son of Bhauma worshipped Devi in the 
cave of Kamakhya [hill].’* Here, the son of Bhauma probably indicates the 
descendant of Naraka, because Naraka is often called Bhauma (the son of Earth). 
It is not definite whether the son of Bhauma indicates any historical personage 
belonging to the ruling family. Nevertheless, it can be supposed that a special 
association between the ruling family of Kāmarūpa, the son(s) of Bhauma and the 
goddess Kamakhya had already been established and recognized by the com- 
piler(s) of the Devi Purana before the mid-ninth century. 

Along with the inscriptional and literary evidence, the archeological remains 
of the Kamakhya temple, which stands on the top of the Nilacala, testify that the 
Mlecchas gave a significant impetus to construct or re-construct the Kamakhya 
temple.” Though the present temple was built by Koch kings, it is evident from 
the scattered sculptured stone pieces that there were old temple constructions 
here in the pre-Koch period. The steps which lead from the landing stage on the 
river to the top of Nilacala hill are made of immense blocks of stone, some of 
which were evidently taken from an old temple. The carvings on these slabs indi- 
cate that they probably belong to the seventh-eighth century, being slightly later 
than the carving on the stone door frame at Dah Parbatiya. Some of the pillars are 
of immense size indicating that the structure they came from must have been of a 
gigantic size.” 


33 D.C. Sircar (1990a: 122). 

3% Tezpur plate in (line nos 11-13) in M.M. Sharma (1978: 99)) and the Parbatiya plate (line nos 
39-40) in ibid. (118); On the basis of the KP (Shastri 1992: 64. 48-9/18.42), it may be presumed that 
Kamegvara means Siva, Mahagauri means Kamakhya and Kamakitagiri is the name of Kamakhya 
hill or the Nilaparvata (the present Nilacala). See D.C. Sircar (1978: 6). 

35 Devi Purana (Sharma 1976: 39, 6b). 

3° P.C. Sharma (1988: 39) and (1981-82). 

37 R.D. Banerji (1924-25: 2); R.D. Choudhury (1985: 146) also considers that there were some 
pre-Koch temples in a period ranging from the sixth to the eleventh century. 
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Temple construction is a decisive stage of Sanskritization of a local cult. Such 
a temple is defined by three elements: daily performance of piija, general accept- 
ance by larger social groups and more than local importance. The existence of an 
elaborate daily pājā, as required in a temple, is linked to the presence of land 
donations which ensure its performance. The attainment of the temple stage is 
thus dependent on donations.* 

The royal donation to the Kamakhya temple seems to have begun in the Pala 
dynasty of Kamartpa. The Gwakuchi grant in the time of Indrapala in the second 
half of the eleventh century refers to a plot of land chartered in the name of goddess 
Mahagauri (Kamakhya) and Kāmeśvara.” The land belonging to Mahagauri and 
Kamesvara is mentioned as ‘satka-Sdsana’ , which was ‘a free grant of land allotted 
in the name of a certain temple of a certain deity as devottarabhumi by the strength 
of a charter (Sasana) for the maintenance of temple concerned.’“ Though it is dif- 
ficult to determine precisely when the land was given to Mahagauri (Kamakhya) 
and Kāmeśvara, it was most probably before the end of the eleventh century or at 
latest during the reign of Indrapala. In fact, Indrapala is represented as a devotee 
of Hara (Siva, probably the same as Kamegvara) and Girija (Parvati, probably 
identified with KameSsvari or Kamakhya).*' Such references show that the goddess 
cult associated with Saiva tradition became quite popular in Kāmarūpa in the 
second half of the eleventh century.” 

The royal patronage of autochthonous cults and temple constructions mainly 
corresponded to the rise of several regional states in the early medieval time.” 
Royal devotion to a goddess, typically as a dynasty’s lineage deity (kuladevi, 
vamSadevt, gotradevi) was quite common during the period, and such deities are 
often declared in inscriptions to be the source of a king’s sovereignty and martial 
might.“ In the case of Kāmarūpa, a narrative concerning the king Naraka, who is 
believed to be the progenitor of the kingdom, and his particular relation with the 
goddess Kamakhya demonstrates how a local goddess cult was adopted and signifi- 
cantly utilized in the process of regional state formation. 


38 A. Eschmann (1978: 88). 

39 < mahdgauri-kameSvarayoh satkasasana’ in the Gwakuchi plates of Indrapala (line no, 49) in 
M.M. Sharma (1978:198). 

4 M.M. Sharma (1978: 203). 

41 King Indrapala is named Haragirija-carana-pankaja-rajo-rafijit-ottamanga, viz., one whose 
head is coloured with the dust of the lotus feet of Hara and Girija. (cf. The Gwakuchi plates of 
Indrapala (line. no. 71-72) in D. Sarma (1981: II, 102) ; D.C. Sircar (1990b: 150) identified Hara 
with Kameévara and Girija with Kamakhya. 

#2 M.M. Sharma (1978: 206). 

* Probably the best examples are the famous Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore and the Jagannatha 
temple at Puri. For the new royal temple policy during the early medieval period see H. Kulke, 
(2001: 1-16). For the importance of ideological and religious dimension of the early medieval period, 
see B. Chattopadhyaya (1994: 28-29). 

#4 A. Sanderson (2009: 52). 
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King Naraka, the son born of the union of the Earth and Varaha, had been the 
most important figure in a fabricated genealogy and the consistent source of pol- 
itical authority of every ruling family in Kamaripa from the Varmans to the Palas.* 
The royal genealogy beginning with the legend of Naraka was not found in the 
earlier Umachal and Barganga inscriptions of the time of Bhaskaravarman’s 
ancestors. The Dubi and the Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman began with the 
eulogy to Naraka, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta for the first time. An almost simi- 
lar genealogy was noticed in the Harsacarita.** What I assume is that a suitable 
genealogy, worthy of being recognized by all, was probably fabricated when re- 
gional state formation reached a crucial phase around the seventh century in the 
Brahmaputra Valley. 

The story of Naraka is far more elaborate in the KP in which his relation with 
the goddess Kamakhya is heavily emphasized. *’ It is said that after defeating the 
autochthonous people, Naraka was ordained that he should not worship any deity 
other than Kamakhya.* Here, the goddess Kamakhya is not merely a local goddess, 
but a representative deity of the region and kingdom of Kāmarūpa, which was 
portrayed as an ideal society from the brahmanical perspective. It is said that by 
evicting the Kirdtas from this region, many people belonging to the dvija, who 
are well versed in the Vedas, and others also of the fold of the sandtana varna 
were settled there.” Visnu settled many Veda-knowing brahmanas as well as sages 
and made this tract of land fit for constant Vedic study and donations, and the 
result was that this part of land soon came to be known as Kamaripa.*° 

On the one hand, this story may reflect the historical process of the expansion 
of agrarian settlements of brahmanas which has been recognized from the Bauma- 
Varman dynasty.*' On the other hand, it shows how the composer(s) of the KP 


* Tt is impossible to identify the mythological Naraka, notwithstanding attempts by several 
historians to do so. For a discussion on Naraka as a historical personage, see P.C. Choudhury (1966: 
124-25), A.M. Shastri (2002: 45) and B.K. Kakati (2003: 29). 

46 Harsacarita (Cowell and Thomas 1993: 216-17). 

4 The whole story of Naraka and his relation with the goddess Kamakhya is quite extensive 
(ch. 36-40). The former part of the story (ch. 36-38) goes as follows: The Varaha begot powerful 
son, Naraka, on the Earth (Prithivi) during the period of her impurity. The Earth gave birth to the son 
at the sacrificial ground of Videha. The king of Videha, Janaka adopted him and brought him up. 
When Naraka was about to complete his sixteenth year, Visnu took him and the Earth to the city of 
Pragjyotisa, which had Kamakhya as the principle deity and was protected by Sambhu (Siva). The 
inhabitants of Kamariipa were Kirdtas. Being ordered by Visnu, Naraka waged war against Kirdtas. 
He then killed some of those unruly Kirdtas and chased away the rest. The Kirdtas who were thus 
driven out, relocated to the eastern sea-coast. 

48 KP (Shastri 1992: 38, 149). 

® Ibid. (38, 128). 

5 Tbid. (38, 129-30). 

5! The migration of brahmanas seems to have begun in the first half of the sixth century, especially 
during the time of Bhitivarman as revealed by the Nidhanpur copper plates. It is considered that by 
the time of Bhitivarman, the model of rural social formation from Bengal was adopted in the 
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eagerly tried to impose and legitimize the brahmanical social norm through the 
invention of the story of king Naraka and his significant relationship with the 
goddess Kamakhya, his tutelary deity. The imposition of brahmanical social norm 
and the royalization of local deities were important paraphernalia for the inte- 
gration process. In particular, the royal patronage of an autochthonous deity such 
as the goddess Kamakhya in tribal or partly brahmanized surroundings seems 
to have been the essential presupposition for consolidating the political power 
and its legitimization.” The reformation of a local goddess with suitable modi- 
fications was an inevitable process in this context. This modification often arose 
with the help of new epithets and myths. All qualifications of the supreme deity 
are, therefore, applied to the goddess Kamakhya.* The KP tries to convince people 
that Kamakhya is none other than ‘Visnu’s maya or Yoganidra’, who is the pro- 
genitor of the world (jagatprasiuh), having assumed the form of Kamakhya 
(kamakhyadrupam-asthaya) always resides in this region.™ 


Recasting the Tantric Yoginis 


When a deity has attained the supreme position in a particular region, the next 
process which is critically required is the reorganization of the pantheon. Various 
local deities and minor divinities, which were absorbed and categorized in a cluster 
such as mātrkās, yoginis, dakinis and dikpdlas, often appeared as the manifesta- 
tions or companions of the supreme deity. The association between the goddess 
Kamakhya and various clusters of multiple deities is discernable from the early 
medieval period.” 

Amongst them the presence of the yogini group is quite significant. The yoginis, 
frightening female figures who were fond of flesh and often associated with magical 
powers, usually appear in a band of sixty-four, which is a traditional number 
usually interpreted as eight times of eight mothers (asta matrka@). Based on icono- 
graphical and textual evidence, it is assumed that the Tantric cult of the yoginis 
appears to have risen to considerable significance in the post 600 CE era and 


Brahmaputra valley. See C. Gupta (1992-93: 4-5). However, the number of inscriptions containing 
actual land grants and brahmana settlements in Kamartipa in the earlier phase is very small. The 
expansion of agrarian settlements of brahmanas and the diffusion of brahmanical influence was a 
rather slow process in the Brahmaputra valley compared with that in Bengal. 

5 J.E. Shin (forthcoming). 

5 She is the supreme lady (paramesvari), the primary cause of the universe (prakyti), the creator 
of the world (jagatprasii), and the supporter of the world (jagaddhdtri). As the Maha Devi, she is 
everything and comprises everything (jaganmayi). cf. KP (Shastri 1992: 61. 91/64. 62/38. 119/64. 
18—19/61. 56/58. 2—4 and 60. 48-49). 

4 KP Ibid. (38. 119), emphasis added. 

55 For the goddess Kamakhya with her attendants, see KP. Ibid. (39. 1-20) and with a group of 
mothers headed by MaheSvari see KP. Ibid. (64. 62). 
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found acceptance in Puranic texts by the ninth century. Extant archeological 
remains suggest that the yogini cult was of impelling and vital significance from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries, especially in the fringe of MadhyadeSsa.*’ In 
Tantric traditions the yogini cult is seen to have been ‘the earliest form of what 
becomes the Kaula tradition’, which had been known as the most ‘heterodox’ 
tradition of Tantras and the ‘post-Kapalika development’.*? 

Although there is no firm evidence of a yogini temple in Assam comparable to 
Hirapur or Khajuraho, it is speculated that Kamartipa was one of the original 
homelands of the yogini tradition.” From the eighth century, Kāmarūpa has been 
mentioned as one of the most important Tantric sacred sites in various religious 
texts. Many Tantras belong to the early medieval period often enumerate the ‘four 
primary pithas (catuspithas) which usually includes Kamariipa.*' The important 
presence of Tantric traditions is substantiated by a number of mithuna sculptures 
displayed in the Assam State Museum and the erotic scenes depicted with explicit 
detail in the wall of Siva temple known as Madan Kamdev Mandir near Guwahati. 
The former were assigned to the ninth century on stylistic grounds® and the latter 
were placed in a period ranging from the eighth to eleventh centuries.* The goddess 
Kamakhya and yoginis were probably worshipped in ‘non-brahmanical’ way in 
this period. According to the Devi Purana, ‘the Parama Sakti accompanied with 
the eight vidyads is worshipped in the vamdcdra marga in Kamakhya (hill) and a 
few other places.’ 

Kamariipa was probably an eminent centre of the early Tantric yoginī tradition, 
known as the ‘Yoginit Kaula’. According to the Kaulajfiananirnaya Tantra,© 
Matsyendranatha,© who is considered as the founder of the Yogini Kaula, imparted 


5 V, Dehejia (1986: 67-77). 

57 For the geographical distribution of yogini temples of the early medieval period from the 
Orissa coast through central India up to the Rajasthan border and some areas in south India, see 
V. Dehejia (1986: 77-85). 

58 J.R. Dupuche (2003: 14). 

5 A. Sanderson (1990: 49). 

© For the opinions of several scholars on the presence of yogini tradition in Kamaripa, see 
H. Urban (2010: 41-42). 

6! The four pithas are Jalandhara, Oddiyana, Paurnagiri and Kamariipa according to the Hevajra 
Tantra (Snellgrove 1959: 1.7.12). A similar list was found in other Tantric texts with a few variations. 
See Sādhanamālā (Bhattacharya 1968: II, 453 & 455), Kaulajndnanirnaya (Bagchi 1934: intro, 
28-29), Kubjikamata Tantra (Goudriaan and Schoterman 1988: 14.10). 

€ P, Das (2007: 36). 

& R.D. Choudhury (1998: 19). 

64 Devi Purana (Sharma 1976: 39. 144 ff.). 

65 Whereas P.C. Bagchi dates Kaulajfidnanirnaya to the mid eleventh century (Kaulajfidnanirnaya 
Tantra (Bagchi 1934: intro. 5), White prefers to date the text to the ninth or tenth century. See 
D.G. White (2003: 22). 

6° He is believed to have lived in the beginning of the tenth century. Most probably he was born in 
Candradvipa which may be located in the deltaic region Bengal and may be identified with the island 
of Sundwip. 
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his spiritual knowledge in Kamartipa.” Furthermore, the text tells us that the 
scriptures of yoginis are to be found in every home in Kāmarūpa (kdmariipe 
idam Sastram yogininam grhe grhe).® The Kauldvalinirnaya too refers specially 
to the yoginis and Kamaripa.® Besides, the fact that the Nilacala was called 
‘Kubjika pitha’” indicates that this area had been a Tantric centre, especially a 
Kaula centre,” before it came to be regarded and incorporated as the greatest 
Sakta pithd in Puranic traditions. 

The prevalence of yogini worship was attested by two name lists of yoginis in 
the KP,”and a number of female figures scattered around the ground of present 
Kamakhya temple. Among them, two images of Camunda which are lying near 
Kamakhya market in front of the Siddeswar temple display several traits of Tantric 
yoginis. The first one is made to sit on a pretāsana (prostrate corpse). She holds a 
kapāla (skull cup) and a triśūla (trident) in her upper right and left hand respect- 
ively. While her lower right hand holding a kartarika (knife), the corresponding 
left hand holds a munda (human head). She is depicted with an emaciated body, 
withered belly, sunken eyes and exposed ribs and vein. She wears a munda mala. 
There are a few figures of ghosts (bhiitas) below the pretasana of the deity. 

The second figure of the deity, which is placed near the first, also sits on a 
pretasana and holds a kartarika, a kapGla, a trisila and a munda in her four 
hands. Stylistically, both of them were assigned to the period between the tenth 
and eleventh centuries.” Another image of Camunda with six-hands holding a 
kartarika, a damaru (drum), a munda, a kapdla, a khatvanga (magical wand) and 
a Sila (spear) is found inside the Kamakhya main temple. Camunda is equated 
with the goddess Kali and Ugra-tara and counted as one of the sixty-four yoginis.™ 

The image of sixteen-handed Candanayika found at Ambari site in Guwahati, 
which was assigned to the ninth-tenth century, may be presented as another 


6 According to the Kaulajñānanirnaya Tantra (Bagchi 1934: 16. 21), the Bhairava, i.e., Siva 
himself, while speaking of his different incarnation as Siddha identifies himself with Matsyendranatha 
and says: ‘I am that fisherman, the best hero.’ Further on, he tells his consort that it was he ‘who 
revealed the secret knowledge to her at Kamaripa.’ 

6 Ibid. 

® cited in V. Dehejia (1986: 79). 

7 KP (Shastri 1992: 62. 73 b). 

™ Some time in the eleventh century, the Kaulas developed four transmissions (ämnāyas)}—each 
of them comprising a particular goddess cult. Kubjika, the hunch-back or curved form of goddess, 
has been known as the goddess of western transmission. It is considered that the Kubjika cult had 
flourished in the Himalayan region since the eleventh century at the latest. See Kubjika Upanisad 
(Goudriaan and Schoterman 1994: intro, 5—6). 

72 For the complete name list of yoginis, see KP (Shastri 1992: 63. 37—43) and for the incomplete 
name list, see ibid. (54. 35-39/61. 39). 

® R.D. Choudhury (1985: 90). 

™ KP (Shastri 1992: 61. 95/63. 38). 
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evidence of the yogini worship.” The goddess Candanayika, one of the eight 
nayikas of Durga, is also categorized as one of the sixty-four yoginis in the KP.” 
The Bala Bhairavi image that now lies just behind the Bhairavi temple below the 
main Kamakhya temple probably dates to the twelfth century.” She seems to 
have been one of the yoginis. 

The aforementioned Gwakuchi grant of the time of Indrapala, which refers to 
a plot of land donated to goddess Mahagaurt (Kamakhya) and Kamesvara, and 
the several female figures scattered in the Nilacala may suggest that Sakta Tantrics 
had been actively patronized by the Pala kings.” The fact that the term ‘tantra’ 
had appeared in the Guwahati plates of Indrapala in the second half of the eleventh 
century seems to support this assumption. The king Indrapala himself is said to 
have been learned in pada (grammar), vākya (rhetoric), tarka (logic) and tantra.” 
It is possible to speculate that tantra was not merely regarded as the esoteric and 
private religious practice consisting of various antinomian elements. It seems to 
have meant an authoritative branch of knowledge which may be equivalent to the 
other branches of knowledge appropriate to brahmanas and kings. 

What can be postulated is that the significant presence of the yogini cult and 
Sakta Tantric traditions made the composer(s) of the KP incorporate the worship 
of sixty-four yoginis within the cult of goddess Kamakhya. On the other hand, the 
adoption could have been an intentional action. By associating the group of deities, 
which were already well known to other religious traditions and sacred places, 
with a new regional deity, the latter’s influence was probably enhanced. At the 
same time, the composer(s) could give the former a new position in the reorganized 
sacred hierarchy, even though it was often secondary and subordinate. 

The KP states that just as doorkeepers, yoginis and batukas are present in the 
most excellent pithas of Kamartipa, in the same way these are also present in 
Odra pitha and other pithas.*° Here Odra is mistaken for Oddiyana (or Uddiyana), 
which is located in the Swat Valley in north-west India.*' It had been a well- 
known sacred centre of Buddhist and Tantric traditions since the early period as 
described by Fa-hsien and Hsuan Tsang.” By emphasizing the presence of the 


15 For general remarks on the dating of the sculptures recovered from Ambari, see Indian Archaeo- 
logy (1968-69: 3) and for the details of Candanayika image, see M. Sonowal (1992: 44—45). 

7 KP (Shastri 1992: 63. 41 and 54. 37a). 

” H. Urban (2010: 41). 

78 H. Urban (2010: 77) argues that the great Pala kings, Ratnapala, Indrapala and Dharmapala, 
clearly fit the model of divine ruler who is at once the patron of sacrifices and also Siva-like consort 
of the goddess/kingdom. 

7 Guwahati plates of Indrapala (v. 16) in M.M. Sharma (1978: 182). 

80 KP (Shastri 1992: 64. 56). 

8! This point is clear from another section of the KP (1992: 18. 42-44/49-5 1) as Sircar has already 
pointed out. Cf D.C. Sircar (1998: 13). 

2 For Fa-hsien’s record on Oddiyana, see J. Legge (1998: 28-29) and for Hsuan Tsang’s testimony, 
see Si-Yu-Ki (Beal 1994: pt. I. 120). 
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yoginis in the Nilacala, the composer(s) of the KP tried to elevate the importance 
of a regional cult centre of Kamariipa to the level of established religious centres 
such as Oddiyana as well as other holy sites. 

The theological basis of this incorporation was sought in the brahmanical Sakta 
model which was postulated in the Devimahatmya around the seventh century.® 
In this text the concept of Māla Prakrti or Adi Sakti from which all goddesses 
emanated as her manifestations was already constructed and promulgated. It gives 
theological ground to accommodate any individual goddess and bring these di- 
verse goddesses under a unifying umbrella. Hence, even though it contains many 
strands of non-Vedic, non-brahmanical, tribal and local traditions, these strands 
appear to have been appropriated by brahmanas, and reworked and re-cast within 
the brahmanical framework, especially in terms of theme, narrative structure and 
conceptualization.* The later Puranas of the eastern region often repeat, confirm, 
elaborate or expand this model. Thus, the fierce yoginis accompanied Sati when 
the latter was going to destroy the Daksa’s sacrifice whereas the seven mdatrkas 
helped Devi in her cosmic battle in the Devimahadtmya.® The important example 
of the yoginis being connected with the mātrkās is found in the name list of the 
sixty-four yoginis in the KP. It includes the names of seven mothers, Brahmant, 
Mahesvari, Kaumari, Vaisnavi, Varahi, Indrani and Narasimhi.* It is suggested 
that matrkd inclusive tradition assigns to the yoginis an elevated status considering 
them either as varying aspects of the Divine Female or as highly placed acolytes 
of the Goddess.*’ 

However, the application of the established theological model to a particular 
local goddess cult has never been universal or consistent since the original object 
of worship and its symbolic representation are always specific. As was observed, 
the primary symbol of worship in the Nilacala is the yoni, the stone filled with 
water inside a cave. Even though the imposition of brahmanical attributes on a 
local goddess cult was an ongoing process, it could not entirely alter the previous 
tradition of the autochthonous non-iconic symbol. Rather, the earlier symbol was 
employed as the part of Puranic goddess, that is ‘the yoni of Sati’ and its significance 
was enhanced by the myth of genesis of pītha.® The creation of the myth that the 


83 Coburn notes the unique contribution of the text in the history of goddess(es) tradition by ob- 
serving that the Devimahatmya is not the earliest literary fragment attesting to the existence of devotion 
to a goddess figure, but it is surely the earliest in which the object of worship is conceptualized as 
Goddess, with a capital G.: See his introduction to the Devimahatmya (Coburn 1991: 16). 

84 K. Chakrabarti (2001: 170-71). 

85 The full story of Daksa sacrifice and origin of Sakta pithas were presented from chapter 16 
to 18 in the KP. However, the story was repeated in an abridged form in which a group of the yoginis 
appeared. See KP (Shastri 1992: 61. 6-9). 

8° KP. Ibid. (63. 37-44). 

87 V, Dehejia (1986: 187). 

88 The pithas are said to have originated from Sati’s dead body which was cut to pieces. See KP 
(Shastri 1992: 18. 41-50). Among the seven renowned pithas, the Nilacala is said to be the most 
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yoni of Sati falling at the Kamagiri (the Nilacala) is an interesting brahmanical 
contrivance which gives the ground for (i) combining the iconic Puranic worship 
with the aniconic symbol; (ii) substantiating the distinctive position of Kāmarūpa 
among various pithas; and (iii) explaining the multiplication of the goddess and 
its ultimate source. 

Furthermore, the genesis of yoginis is also traced in the non-iconic symbol. It 
is said that the yoni of Satt, which had fallen on the Nilacala, was broken into 
pieces, and then turned into stone, in which Kamakhya herself resides.” After 
that the KP discusses about the eight yoginis and their sacred abodes surrounding 
the goddess Kamakhya. Though it does not clearly refer to the yonis as the origin 
of yoginis, the motif that ‘the yoni was broken into pieces’ alludes to the possible 
existence of plural yonis signifying the multiplication of generative power. A 
noteworthy point is that these eight yoginis are known by their “seat names (pitha 
nāmnāý and all sacred places are in the form of water.” One can, therefore, infer 
that there were already sacred abodes of yoginis around the Kamakhya main tem- 
ple and these places were water springs according to the descriptions of the KP. 
The abodes of eight yoginis probably arose from the broken yonis. 

Interestingly, the concept of plural yonis recurrently appears in some Tantric 
texts composed around the sixteenth century and the oral tradition of the Nilacala 
especially in the explanation for the origin of sacred seats of Mahavidyas. Before 
discussing the association being made between the plural yonis and Mahavidyas, 
it is necessary to trace how the yogini cult has transformed in the Nilacala. 


Transition from Yoginis to Mahavidyas 


It is observed by several scholars that the yogini cult, which was of vital signifi- 
cance from the ninth to the twelfth century, became less important in the later 
periods.” One discernable change is that the yogini cult came to lose its locale of 
worship in the sacred geography and remained in the folk Sakta traditions.” The 
inscriptions referring to yoginis or their temple were hardly found in the eastern 
region” after the twelfth century. Yoginis were scarcely related with any particular 


sacred place. Thus it is called mahdpitha, in which the fundamental form of goddess resides (Ibid., 
58. 52). It is called the best tirtha (tirtha-ciidamani) in the Brhaddharma Purana (Shastri 1974: 
Madhya Khanda, 10. 37-8). 

89 KP (Shastri 1992: 62. 74-75). 

% Thid.: (62. 91-95). 

l L. Biernacki (2007: 164) points out that there was comparative neglect of yoginis in the later 
Tantric texts composed around the sixteenth century in east India. As Dehejia observed, (1986: 80) 
the yogini cult plays an insignificant role in Krishnananda’s Tantrasāra in Bengal. 

* For the traces of yoginis in various folk tales and popular religious practices in Bengal see 
J. McDaniel (2004: 82-87). 

* Though there are no surviving yogini temples in Bengal and Assam, two inscriptions of the 
reign of Nayapāla refer to the presence of the yogini worship in the fold of Saiva temple during the 
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Sakta centre. Instead, they were placed in an imagined sacred space,” or in a con- 
text of temporary festival.” 

While the presence of yoginis was diminished, a new cluster of goddesses, the 
Mahavidyas gradually attained an elevated position from the twelfth century in 
east India. What we speculate is that the worship of yoginis in the Nilacala had 
been transformed into, or appropriated for that of the Mahavidyas. This transition 
can be attested by the comparison between the references to the yoginis appearing 
in the KP and the group of Mahavidyas in the Mahabhagavata Purana (hereafter 
MbhP). The MbhP is perhaps the earliest Puranic text, which refers to the presence 
of Mahavidyas on the Nilacala. Five components help us in comprehending the 
dynamics of this transformation and appropriation. These are: the name lists of 
yoginis, the equations amongst different yoginis, the role of yoginis, the yogini 
kavaca and the sacred abodes of yoginis. 


1) The name list of yoginis of the KP includes the names of several goddesses, 
who were later categorized in the group of ten Mahavidyas, such as 
Bhuvanesvari, Matangi, Lalita (Tripurasundart), Bhairavi, Ugra (Tara), 
and Kalika (Kalt),*° notwithstanding the text’s silence on the term 
“Mahavidya’. 

2) Moreover, each of these yoginis who bear the same name as one of the 
Mahavidyas is often associated or identified with another yogini. For in- 
stance, Tara is identified with Kali,” and the iconographical features of 
both goddesses are described in an almost similar manner.” The third 
Mahavidya, Tripurasundari appearing as one of the yoginis is said to belong 
to Kali,” and is equated with Tara.'° The equation of the three yoginis, 
viz., Kali, Tara and Tripurasundari, seems to be a ‘prelude’ to the congrega- 
tion of a new group of goddesses, Mahavidyas in the later periods. In the 


early medieval period. The Siyan inscription (v. 35) refers to the sixty-four yoginis. See D.C. Sircar 
(1971-72: 54). The Bangarh inscription (v. 2) begins with adoration to the goddess Carcika. See 
D.C. Sircar, (1983: 34-56). Here, Carcika is probably a yogini as her name is found in the inscription 
which contains a name list of yoginis. See Pujaripali Stone inscription of the Kalacuris of Ratanpur 
in V.V. Mirashi (1955: pt. II. 114. v.16). 

% The sixty-four yoginis appear as the servants of Kali in the Mahdbhdgavata Purana (Sharma 
1983: 59, 14). They perform all the duties pertaining to the city, viz., Kali’s residence, which is on all 
sides surrounded by ocean of sweet water and is protected by Bhairavas. 

°° The Brhaddharma Purana (Shastri 1974: 23. 11-17) describes the way of the worship of Kali 
and of the yoginis during Dipaanvita. It is said that Kali is surrounded by the yoginīs who dance and 
drink blood and wine. 

% KP (Shastri 1992: 54. 35-39/61. 39/63. 37-43). 

°7 Ibid. (61. 95 b). 

°8 For the iconographical features of Tara see Ibid. (61. 63b—68) and for that of Kali, see Ibid. 
(61. 92-95). 

” Ibid. (61. 96-97). 

100 Tara is called Gdya Tripura. Ibid. (75. 64). 
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group of ten Mahavidyas, these three goddesses were always considered 
to be the most significant, though Kali comes to the forefront in general. 

3) The position and role of the yoginis appearing in the story of Daksa sacrifice 
in the KP is comparable to that of the Mahavidyas in the MbhP. The yoginis 
were represented as the companions of Sati, who assumed the form of 
Kali in the KP,'°' whereas the Mahavidyas appeared as the ten different 
emanations of Sati herself in the MbhP.'” 

4) The ten Mahavidya kavaca described in the MbhP is evidently in accord 
with the yogini kavaca in the KP. In Tantric traditions, the term ‘kavaca’ is 
used to denote a particular kind of mantra which is regarded as a means of 
protection against all kinds of evil influence. The ritual act consists of 
reciting parts of a mantra and at the same time naming particular parts of 
the body. Various groups of multiple female deities are invoked in order to 
protect particular parts of the body. The KP presents a yogint kavaca 
which features a male adept in the centre, surrounded and protected by the 
ten yoginis of directions. The structure of the yogini kavaca was precisely 
followed by the ten Mahavidyas kavaca in the MbhP.'® 

5) According to the MbhP, Kali (adi Mahavidya), who is identified with the 
goddess Kamakhya, occupies a central position and is surrounded by other 
nine Mahavidyas and Narada in the Nilacala.' This textual representation 
of locations of the Mahavidyas is comparable to the yoginis whose abodes 
surrounding the goddess Kamakhya are described in the ĶKP.” 


10! Thid. (61. 6-9). 

102 According to the Daksa story of the MbhP, Daksa did not invite Siva and Sati to the great sacri- 
fice because Siva is kapdlika (skull-bearer). Siva himself was indifferent to this snub, but Sati was 
outraged and determined to attend her father’s sacrifice. Forbidden by Siva to attend the sacrifice, 
Sati became enraged and decided to show her power. Siva was afraid of the terrible forms of Sati and 
tried to flee. She became ten goddesses each of whom takes the position in one of the ten directions. 
He ran around in all directions, but he could not flee from her ten manifestations, viz., the dasa 
Mahavidyas; MbhP (Sharma 1983: 8. 45-71). 

103 K.R. van Kooij Ibid. (118-29). 

104 KP (Shastri 1992: 56. 22-25); Mahamaya (east), Agnijihva (south-east), Rudrani (south), 
Candanayika (south-west), Ugracanda (west), Pracanda (north-west), Ghorartipini (north), Isvart 
(north-east), Mahamaya (zenith) and Paramesvari (nadir). 

105 According to the MbhP (Sharma 1983: 77. 31-34), the adept was located in the centre surrounded 
by the ten Mahavidyas and each Mahavidya occupied one of ten directions; Tara (east), Sodasi (south- 
east), Dhūmāvatī (south), Bhairavi (south-west), Bhuvanesvart (west), Chinnamasta (north-west), 
Bagalamukhi (north), Tripurasundari (north-east), Matangi (zenith) and Kalika (nadir). 

106 On [Kamakhya’s] left is Tara, the beneficent one (bhagavati). On [Kamakhya’s] right is 
Bhuvanesvart. To the southeast is the secret knowledge (vidya), Sodasi and Bhairavi herself is in the 
southwest. Chinnamasta is in the northwest and Bagalamukhi is behind [in the north]. The secret 
knowledge Sundari is in the northeast and Matanganayika is in the zenith. To the south of the great 
pitha is the secret knowledge Dhtimavati. Narada below that is the blessed Rudra himself consisting 
of the mountain: Ibid. (77. 9-11). 

107 KP (Shastri 1992: 62. 76 ff.). 
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However, there is an inconsistency between the textual representation of loca- 
tions of the Mahavidyas and the actual temple distributions in the Nilacala. The 
present temples of the Mahavidyas are in an apparently random pattern. All temples 
of Mahavidyas are situated in the eastern and southern side of Kamakhya main 
temple. There are no temples dedicated to the Mahavidyas in the northern and 
western side. Thus, the MbhP’s reference to the ten Mahavidyas in the Nilacala 
does not seem to be an actual reflection of the Mahavidyas’ shrines. Rather it ap- 
pears that the position of each Mahavidya in the Nilacala described in the text is 
rather symbolic and theological. 

The three episodes of Mahavidyas in the MbhP consistently project the ten 
goddesses in the frame of ten directions,! which may symbolize the omnipresent 
nature of the Goddess. Moreover, three different central figures around which the 
ten Mahavidyas are located, give the impression that the MbhP tried to place the 
ten Mahavidyas in different dimensions, that is, universal, regional and personal 
respectively: (i) ten Mahavidyas, emanating from Sati and encircling Siva, were 
in the universal dimension, (ii) ten Mahavidyas surrounding the goddess Kamakhya 
in Kāmarūpa were in a regional dimension and (iii) ten Mahavidyas surrounding 
an adept were in a personal dimension. It seems that the MbhP postulates a 
theological schema which sanctifies the nature of the Goddess who is ubiquitous 
and all-pervading in every dimension of the universe or in a macrocosm and 
microcosm. The composer(s) of the MbhP appear to have systematized a new 
Tantric feminine pantheon, which was formulated in conjunction with three im- 
portant Tantric trends of the early medieval period, Kalitkula, Vajrayana, and 
Srikula, in the purview of the brahmanical framework.'” Subsequently, they tried 
to impose the pantheon upon the most renowned Sakta site. It is a Puranic re- 
shaping of Tantric strands. 

Based on the date assigned to the MbhAP,""” it may be assumed that the imposition 
of ten Mahavidyas cult on the Nilacala was attempted in the twelfth century. 


The Koch Restoration of Kamakhyé Temple and the Mahavidyas 


It is difficult to determine precisely when each Mahavidya shrine was constructed 
in the present place of the Nilacala and when the ten Mahavidyas worship began 
to gain in popularity in this area. Though some archeological remains suggest the 
possibility that there was a stone temple construction at the site of the present 
Chinnamasta shrine before the fourteenth century,'!’ no inscriptional evidence 
verifies the date of construction. 


108 i) the story of the DakSa sacrifice ii) the description of the Mahavidyas in Kāmarūpa and 
iii) the explanation of the Mahavidyas kavaca. 

10 For the convergence of three different tantric traditions in the making of Mahāvidyās, see 
J.E. Shin (2007: 122-76). 

110 See footnote no. 7 

111 S, Sharma (2003: 10); According to P.C. Sharma, who has extensively worked on the archeo- 
logical remains of Assam, ‘the present form of the Mahavidyas’ temples was probably constructed 
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The extremely complicated political situation and the frequent social conflicts 
among various groups of Kāmarūpa prevent us from tracing the evolution of the 
Kamakhya cult and the Mahavidyas’ worship during the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries. After the fall of the Palas in the mid-twelfth century, the Brahmaputra 
valley was divided into numerous but independent principalities. From the year 
1205-1206 CE, the Turkish rulers from Bengal began to enter and subjugate various 
local kingdoms. Following the disintegration, a number of kingdoms, which were 
formed by mainly aboriginal people such as the Chutiyas and the Kacharis, emerged 
in the eastern or upper Brahmaputra valley. In the lower or western Brahmaputra 
valley, meanwhile, there grew the kingdom of Kamarup Kamata, which continued 
to exist from the middle of the thirteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The Koches, another tribal group, established their rule in 1515 CE. Meanwhile, 
in 1228 CE, the Ahoms, a group of Tai-Shans from upper Burma penetrated and 
laid the foundation of their rule in the extreme north-east corner of the Brahmaputra 
valley. Finally, Ahoms emerged as the latest strong power in the region. 

The Koches established their capital at Koch Bihar in North Bengal, but expanded 
their political, religious and architectural activities towards the Brahmaputra Valley. 
It seems that the Mahavidyas cult gained a further momentum with the re- 
establishment of the Kamakhya temple and the royal support to Sakta worship in 
the mid-sixteenth century by the Koches. According to the Darrang RajavamSavalt, 
Visva Simha (1515—40), the founder of Koch political power, was a great devotee 
of the goddess Durga,'!* and his sons, Naranarayana and Cilaraya rebuilt the tem- 
ple of goddess Kamakhya on the Nilacala.''? The Kamakhya temple may or may 
not have been destroyed by the Muslim renegade Kalapahar, but its rebuilding 
in 1565 CE stands corroborated by two wall inscriptions inside the temple of 
Kamakhya.'"4 

It is suggested that some temples of the Mahavidyas were built or renovated by 
the Koches.''® This assumption can be attested by references to the Mahavidyas 
that appeared in the Yogini Tantra composed in the sixteenth century. Its first 
chapter is entirely devoted to the description and praise to Kali, who is equated 
with the goddess Kamakhya and her vidyas. Among these vidyds, the Yogini Tantra 
puts much emphasis on the worship of Kali, Tara and Chinna (Chinnamasta),''° 
and mentions the worship of Dhtimavati and Bagalamukht.""” 


around the sixteenth to the seventeenth centuries, but some component of each temple may belong to 
the eleventh to the twelfth centuries.’ Personal communication with Dr. P.C. Sharma in 2004. 

12? Darrang RajavamSavali (vv. 78-87, 93-103, 114-17, 130, 215f., 225f., 330-33, 347-54) cited 
in M.M. Sharma (1994a: 223). 

13 Darrang RajavamSavali (vv. 509-55) cited in M.M. Sharma (1994a: 223). 

114 M. Neog (1974: text 2, plate no, 3, i and ii). 

115 PC, Sharma (1988: 126). 

"6 Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: I. 2. 15). 

17 Tbid. (I. 2. 46-47). 
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What is the social implication of the restoration of the worship of goddess 
Kamakhya and the increased emphasis on the presence of Mahavidyas in the 
early sixteenth century? It can be understood in the context of the establishment, 
consolidation and legitimization of political power by the Sanskritized tribal Koch 
kings. Most new kingdoms emerging in north-east India during the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries represented not mere dynastic changes in a given polit- 
ical society, but almost new state formations in a seemingly political vacuum. 
The Ahom, Dimasa, Jaintia and Koch states were such formations. In all cases, a 
developing tribe provided a chief and other element of social organization, from 
which the respective formation emerged.''* In most of these newly made king- 
doms, the kings sought their political legitimization from the brahmanical ideo- 
logy and sponsored exemplary ritual which contributed to the internal integration. 
It is observed that the Koches initiated this process which was continued by the 
seventeenth century Ahom kings and still later by Kachari kings." 

The fact that the king Naranarayana reconstructed the temple of Kamakhya 
when the Koches reached the zenith of its political power and territorial expansion, 
suggests an important ideological role of a local goddess cult in legitimizing pol- 
itical authority.'?° The Koches, initially established in Koch Bihar of North Bengal, 
probably had no traditional basis for their authority among the population of their 
newly expanded kingdom in the Brahmaputra valley. They were, therefore, look- 
ing for measures that would endow them with legitimacy and thus guarantee them 
an internal stability. The generous and ostentatious patronage of the goddess 
Kamakhya, who has been strongly rooted in her own territory, was essentially 
directed towards ‘internal legitimacy’, that is, the legitimization of newly estab- 
lished local kings among various social groups who remained as goddess(es) 
worshippers. 

One such group, the bhuiyans,'' who appear to be a dominant stratum of society 
as the estate holders at village level, had been Saktas.'” It is a well known fact 


118 A. Guha (1987: 151). 

"19 A, Guha (1991: 89). 

12 The King Naranarayana established himself as the supreme overlord of a vast tract of territory 
in north-east India, and about fifty rulers accepted their subordination to him. At its fullest expansion, 
this kingdom extended to the borders of Burma in the east, to the north to Tibet, to the west, to the 
borders of Mithila and to the south to Ghoraghat. See S.C. Ghoshal (2005: 135-36). 

121 The tribal state formations alongside a fragmented political system known as bhuiyan-raj 
flourished during the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. The term bhuiyan or bhomik is etymologically 
derived from ‘bhm?’ meaning land and signifies a land owner or land controller. The bhuiyans often 
grouped themselves together locality-wise either under the hegemony of an overlord or formed a 
confederacy headed by a chief. Most of the bhuiyans were kayastha by caste. Even after their sup- 
pression by the expanding Koch and Ahom states, the bhuiyans did not lose their local influence and 
were absorbed into lower echelons of the new set up. See A. Guha (1991: 82-83). 

12 Thid.: (84). 
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that the forefathers of Sankaradeva were also Sakta bhuiyans.'% By rebuild- 
ing the temple of Kamakhya and patronizing her worship, the Koch kings could 
get the support of local bhuiyans and brahmanas. It is suggested that under the 
Koch kings, patronage of brahmanas began earlier and more vigorously than in 
the Ahom kingdom. Encouraged both by the Koch kings and the regional bhuiyan 
landlords, a number of brahmanas from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Bengal migrated 
into western Assam from the sixteenth century.'“ The king Naranarayana in par- 
ticular brought brahmanas from Koch Bihar for the worship of the goddess in the 
Kamakhya temple, the most distinguished of them being Kendu Kalai Bapu.'” 

A critical change in the process of restoration of Kamakhya worship was the 
increasing emphasis on the ‘martial character’ of the goddess. As Visva Simha 
was a great devotee of goddess Durga, Naranarayana also paid homage to Durga'”® 
and Trista Devi identified with Candi.'*’? The Propitiation of the goddess 
Kamakhya and the reconstruction of her shrine were done to ensure victory and 
safety when the Koches waged war against Gauda." The Koches’ preference for 
the martial goddess, especially Durga was probably related with ‘the making of 
their kshatriya identity as was shown by various other tribal states. '? Besides, it 
denotes the quite unstable and complicated political situation of the Brahmaputra 
valley in which numerous kingdoms and social groups have struggled against 
each other. 

In this context, magical rituals and acts, which were able to present the rulers 
with effective means of strengthening their power and position, and safeguard- 
ing the economic productivity of the states, appear to have attracted the king and 
other aristocrats. Tantric magic and ritual in general had a wide appeal amongst 
the people for its efficacy and ‘kamya-piija@’ was specially performed in order to 
achieve a particular aim or to fulfill a special desire. They are classified in six 
groups according to the nature of their purpose. However, various texts classify 
these groups differently." 


123 Sankaradeva’s great grand father Candivara was given the title Deviddsa by king 
Durlabhanarayana (of the fourteenth century) for his deep devotion to goddess Candi. See S. Sharma 
(1989: 199). 

124 S. Sharma (1989: 58). 

125 J.N. Sarkar (1992: 89). 

26 S.C. Ghoshal (2005: 142). 

17 M.M. Sharma (1994a: 223). 

128 According to the Darrang RajavamSavali (vv. 509-55), Naranarayana and his brother 
Cilalraya visited the Nilacala and found the destroyed temple there. They proposed to reconstruct the 
temple but before doing so Cilaraya set out on an expedition against the Gauda kingdom. It was 
believed that because he didn’t give priority to the construction of the temple, Cilaraya became a 
captive in the capital of Gauda, but through the favours of the goddess herself he was released from 
his bondage and then the two brothers rebuilt the temple of goddess Kamakhya on the Nilacala. 
Cited in M.M. Sharma (1994a: 223). 

1» H, von Stientencron (2005: 163-64). 

130 S, Gupta, D.J. Hoens and T. Goudriaan (1979: 159). 
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The Yoginī Tantra enumerates the six acts (satkarmas) as follows; Santi (peace), 
vasya (subjugation), stambhana (making immobile), vidvesana (generating 
enmity), uccdtana (eradication) and mdrana (killing).'*' Vasya entails bringing a 
person under the practitioner’s control, especially seducing a woman against her 
will. Stambhana means stopping a person’s activity. Vidvesana is defined as creat- 
ing dissension or dislike between two persons who are attached to each other. 
Uccatana means depriving a person of his place, with reference to such activities 
as breaking an object or removing someone from location. Marana means taking 
life." Among these magical rites, the first one, Santi is an auspicious and bene- 
volent rite,” and the other acts are grouped collectively ‘abhicara’ which may be 
translated as black magic. In fact, such delusive contrivances had been important 
methods for conquest of one’s enemy and establishment of dominion by a king, 
as was referred to in the ArthaSastra. 

A noteworthy point is that the worship of the Mahavidyas is closely associated 
with the practice of satkarmas. The Yogini Tantra instructs that for performing the 
six acts, the most important Mahavidyas—Tarini (Tara), Kalika (Kali) and Chinna 
(Chinnamasta)—should be worshipped along with the other eight fierce goddesses, 
viz., Rati, Vani, Rama, Jyestha, Matangi, Kulakkamini, Durga and Bhadrakalt.'* 
Among these eight goddesses, Matangi is the well known ninth Mahavidya and 
Durga is occasionally categorized in the cluster of Mahavidyas.'*° Jyestha, a per- 
sonification of misfortune and inauspiciousness and the antithesis of Snior Laksmi, 
shares many common attributes with the seventh Mahavidya, Dhūmāvatī, a terrible 
widow. "s 

The significant position of the Mahāvidyās is reflected in the categorization of 
the groups of multiple female divinities. Whereas thousands of yoginis are 
considered as the companions of Kali (Kamakhya),'*’ the goddesses belonging to 
the Mahavidya group are represented as the emanations of Kāli." It reminds us 
of Kali’s emanation from the great Goddess Durga in the Devimahdatmya. Whereas 


31 Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: I. 4. 3); Moreover, it enumerates the different kinds of alcoholic 
mixtures and their application in satkarma rites. See ibid. (I. 4.27-37). 

132 G. Biihnemann (2001: 448). 

133 Santi rites are observed to cure disease, to remove bad luck due to an adverse astrological situ- 
ation, and to thwart bad influences caused by the ritual practices of others. 

134 Yogini Tantra (Shastri 1982: I. 4. 5). 

135 Nirrutara Tantra (Khandelavala 1996: I. 6. ff) and Todala Tantra (Gupta 2001: 1. 3-19). 

136 J. Leslie (1991: 119). 

137 She is equated with the goddess Kamakhya. 

138 The chapter I. 2 of the Yogini Tantra gives a description of Kamariipa in detail. It is said (I. 2. 
53-55) that Kali being surrounded by crores of yoginis resides in Kamariipa. On the other hand, she 
being divided into forty nine forms resides there in the form of Tarint, Chinnamasta, Bhairavi, Dhima, 
Bhuvanesvari, Matangt, Kamalalaya, Bhagaklinna, Bhagadhara, Bhagandari, Durga, Jayadurga, 
Mahisamardini and also in the form of all upavidyas. 
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the MbhP brought the Tantric Mahavidya worship in the purview of brahmanical 
Sakta framework, the Yogini Tantra utilized the brahmanical Sakta theology to re- 
define the identity of the Mahavidyas. 


Closing Remarks: Change and Continuity 


Most of the Tantric goddesses including Mahavidyas do not essentially root in a 
particular space. They are occasionally invoked, appeased and worshipped in order 
to achieve a special purpose in the secret rituals or various kinds of internal prac- 
tices. However, as Tantras came to closely converge with Puranic traditions around 
the sixteenth century,'*’ the characteristics of the Mahavidyas also underwent a 
critical change. The making of Mahavidya shrines, in particular, means these per- 
sonifications of Tantric vidya (magical knowledge) became the deities residing 
in a fixed place and accepting the regular ritual services and gifts. Some of the 
Mahavidyas were even represented by anthropomorphic or semi-anthropomorphic 
figures in the Nilacala, though the time of installation is not clear.'“° This means 
the group of Tantric goddesses came to be worshipped in not only the esoteric and 
private domain but also the exoteric and public domain. 

Some Tantras justify the locale of the Mahavidya cult by associating the original 
symbol of worship, the yoni, with the Mahavidyas. The Yoni Tantra claims that 
the yoni (of the Goddess) was itself sub-divided into ten parts; each part being 
connected with a Mahavidya considered as a manifestation of the Devi.'*' The 
Brhadyoni Tantra also sub-divided the yoni into ten parts, connecting each part 
with one of the ten Mahavidyas.'” Though these Tantric texts contain scant nar- 
ratives concerning the origin of the yoni and how it was sub-divided, it is quite 
likely that these motifs are adopted and reproduced from the KP. Moreover, certain 
oral narratives have it that long ago, when the yoni of Sati fell at the Nilacala, the 
so-called Gdi yoni, produced nine more yonis, from which the present seats of 
Mahavidyas originated. Thus, it is claimed that every temple of Mahavidya 
located in the Nilacala was directly derived from the yoni of the Devi.'*? 


13 Tt is observed (M.M. Sharma, 1994b: 264-65) that the differences between Puranas and Tantras 
began to be diminished in this period. Thus many Tantric texts such as the Yogini Tantra, the Haragauri 
Tantra and the Kamakhya Tantra contain various Puranic elements. 

14 There is a rock-cut image of the goddess in the temple of Tara and Bhuvanesvari. Three 
Mahavidyas residing in the garbhagrha of the Kamakhya main temple, Matangi, Kamala and Sodast 
were recently represented in the semi-anthropomorphic metal figures. 

11 Yoni Tantra (Schoterman 1980: IL, 14 c d ff): 1) yonimiila: Devi, 2) yoni: Naganandini, 
3) yonicakra: Kali, 4) yonicakra: Tara, 5) yonikuntala: Chinnamastaka, 6) yonisamipatas: Bagala, 
7) yonisamipatas: Matangi, 8) yonigarta: Mahalaksmi, 9) yonigarta: Sodasi, 10) yonigarta: 
Bhuvanesvart. 

12 Brhadyoni Tantra (F. 2AB; Ms. no. 1389 of the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad (Calcutta) cited in the 
Yoni Tantra Ibid. (intro. 24). 

'43 Personal communication with B. Sarma, a priest in the Bagalamukhi temple, the Nilacala in 
2003. 
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It is difficult to determine the period when the local legend was invented. Never- 
theless, the fact that the concept of ‘sub-division of yoni’ had appeared in the KP 
while explaining the origin of sacred abodes of yoginis, demonstrates a certain 
attachment to the revered local geography which has persisted throughout history. 
While the Puranas and Tantras have identified innumerable local goddesses with 
the well known goddess(es), the former was not completely alienated from her 
territorial roots and local attributes. Therefore, the original symbol of worship 
was often retained and utilized for making Puranic and Tantric goddesses more 
approachable. As was rightly observed by Schnepel, ‘little goddesses continue to 
be Hinduized, while great goddesses continue to be tribalized and parochialized’!“ 

On the other hand, the sacredness of local geography should not be overlooked 
as it has remained as an important symbol by which the local people explicitly 
stress the distinctiveness and superiority of their own goddess. It is claimed as 
follows: 


... when Durga engaged in the battle with the demons, male gods critically 
helped her with their Saktis. Despite the fact that Durga is a female, all her 
attributes are from male gods. However, the goddess Kamakhya is yoni itself 
and the Mahavidyas also originated from the yoni. They are really feminine 
and, therefore, the Nilacala is the only genuine source of Sakti.'45 


Here, the significance of original aniconic symbol is redefined to negate the 
authority of the great Goddess, Durga. Sakti, one of the important conceptual 
identities of the Goddess, becomes truly ‘feminized’ not in the brahmanical Sakta 
theology, but in the belief in yoni which still bleeds once a year." 
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